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PROTECT 
VALUABLE 
PERENNIALS 7, 


against int Ke” 
—this fomoon 


A protective mulch of G. P.M. Peat 
Moss will save the perennials you love so 
much from winter-kill. This simple in- 
expensive méans of protecting plants 
against the continued expansion and con- 
traction of the soil—cold nights, warm 
mid-days—prevents the breaking of sen- 
sitive root fibres. 

And what’s more—next spring you can 
dig the G. P. M. into the soil. It’s the 
finest soil conditioner known. It readily 
makes humus, breaks up clay soils, 
gives body to sandy soils and maintains 
moisture Constancy. 

Order a supply of G. P. M. today and 
get the world’s finest grade Peat Moss. 
**Emblem-Protected.” 20 bushel bales only 
$4.00. From your dealer or direct. 


PEAT MOSS 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


177-H MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
2367 LOGAN BLVD. 165-H JOHN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


F R F VALUABLE 

BOOKLET 
@ Mail this coupon today for sample of 
G. P. M. Peat Moss and interesting valu- 


able literature on how tc protect plants | 
during wi! ter. 
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eAuten ‘Peonies 


HE list of 113 new Auten orig- 

inations constitutes by far the 
most important improvement 
made in Sinensis (common) 
Peonies during the last decade. 
Auten originations have won 
more official awards from the 
Seedling Committee of the Amer- 
ican Peony Society than those of 
any other grower. They include 
brilliant, unfading reds, exquisite 
whites, charming pinks; Singles, 
Japs and Doubles; startling nov- 
elties. 
If you are interested in something new 
and fine for your garden, send for com- 


plete list. It includes also 140 standard 
kinds, reasonably priced. 


EDWARD AUTEN, Jr. 


Box T PRINCEVILLE, ILLINOIS 


ROSES 


for the Careful Buyer 








They are different, better — the 
result of more than 25 years’ ex- 
perience in the growing of high- 
quality stock out of doors in 
northern New Jersey. 


Because of their strength and 
health, they are especially desir- 
able for fall planting. 


Catalog on request 


WILLIAM TUPPER 
Rose Specialist Since 1910 
Fair Lawn New Jersey 
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Garden Work for Late September 


Te peony-planting season is at its height. Set out new roots two or 
three inches deep. Old clumps of peonies should be left undisturbed 
in the garden unless it is necessary to move them. Do not replant old 
clumps but divide them with five strong shoots on every division. 

Sow grass seed for a new lawn. There should be a good depth of soil 
on terraces enriched with humus and lawn fertilizer. In order to avoid 
washing from rains cover the entire slope with cheesecloth held in place 
with short stakes. 

Plant a tree peony for posterity. The best time to set out plants is 
during the next few weeks. Bone meal and wood ashes are good fer- 
tilizers. The tops will need to be covered lightly for the Winter. 

Plant Dutch irises in a coldframe in the North, where they are not 
reliably hardy. The blooms are lovely in color and are excellent for 
cutting. 

For eremurus roots select light, well drained, moderately rich soil 
and a spot protected from high winds and morning sun. Several kinds 
of desert candle are now available and they are very choice in the garden. 

Stake young trees when they are planted this Autumn so that they 
will not be loosened by the wind during the Winter. 

Herbaceous borders can be remade at this time, for most perennials 
can be transplanted and divided now except the Autumn flowering 
kinds. Dig deeply and enrich the soil before resetting the plants. 

Lead and marble figures can be cleaned of lichens by washing them 
with soap and water or possibly washing soda. Be sure to wash off all 
soap or soda afterwards. 

Get madonna lily bulbs into the ground as soon as possible. Tip the 
bulbs sideways when planting and surround them with sharp sand. 

Place short pieces of board under muskmeions and watermelons* so 
that they will ripen uniformly and not be destroyed by wire worms. 

When cabbage heads crack, check the growth by bending the plants 
over so as to break the roots on one side. 

Purchase ferns and other house plants now so that they may become 
accustomed to house conditions before Winter sets in. 











SPECIAL FALL OFFERING 


We have secured a large number of specimen Red Pines, White 
Pines and other trees. All are Nursery Grown, 10-20 feet tall, 
and must be disposed of this Fall. Be among the first to secure 
Evergreens at a price that will amaze you. 
Trees Seen on Request — No Obligation 
Aspinwall 4204-4205 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc., 30 Cameron St., Brookline 
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Again Win 
First Awards 


BRAND PEONIES, 
originated at the 
Brand Peony Farms, 
were awarded the fol- 
lowing Prizes at the 
1935 National Peony 
Show in Boston. - -— - 
1st Award, best 6 blooms 
to a vase, with Brand’s 
Martha Bulloch... ist 
Award, best 10 blooms 
Red to a vase, with 
Brand’s Longfellow 
. 2nd Award, best 
10 blooms Red to a vase, 
with Brand’s Longfellow 
. 1st Award, best 10 blooms 
Light Pink to a vase, with Brand's 
Victory Chateau Thierry ... ist 
Award, best 3 blooms White to a vase, 
with Brand’s Frances Willard . . . 2nd 
pF, best 3 blooms Light Pink to a vase, 
with Brand’s Victory Chateau Thierry. 


BUY YOUR PEONIES FROM THE 
WORLD’S LEADING PEONY FARMS 


Own Root 


Finest French Lilacs 
Ready for late September shipment 


These are exceptional fine varieties, young 
lants, two year tops and four year roots. 
un 3 to 4 ft.—4 to 5 ft... Wonderful root 

system—grown in the bottomless spring 

wheat soil of upper Mississippi Valley. 
Write today for new illustrated cata- 
log JUST OFF PRESS, which fully 
describes Brand’s Beautiful Peonies, 
Own Root French Lilacs and other 
gorgeous ‘‘things’”’ for the garden. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
142E Division Street Paribault, Minn. 











8 CHOICE ALPINES 
from the 600 in our 


"ROCK GARDEN CATALOG" 
Anemone sylvestris ......... $.35 
Androsace sarmentosa ...... 35 
Ee 35 
Campanula pusilla .......... .25 
Dianthus neglectus .......... 35 
Dryas Sundermanni......... 35 
Gentiana acaulis ............ 1.00 
Omphalodes verna .......... 35 


We also grow large quantities of Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Trees, Perennials, and 
everything grown at any first class 
nursery. These are described in our 
“General Nursery Catalog.” Both Cata- 
logs are free. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
Barre, Vt. Dept. H. 
NEW ENGLAND’S 
COLDEST NURSERY 


Where you bought those rare Alpines 


FOR SALE 
Hybrid 
RHODODENDRONS 


3 ft. to 9 ft. 








Azaleas in variety 
3 ft to 6 ft. 


Now is the ideal time for | 
Fall planting 


STIMPSON ESTATE 
186 Hammond Street 
Chestnut Hill Massachusetts 
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TAYLOR, A NEW RED RASPBERRY 


NE of the most promising new seedling red raspberries 
at Geneva, N. Y., is being introduced this Fall under 
the name of Taylor. This variety, originating as a cross be- 
tween the English variety Lloyd George and the Canadian 
variety Newman, possesses the desirable characters of both 
parents to a remarkable degree. The very large size and the 
regular, long conic shape of Lloyd George is combined with 
the firmness and bright color of Newman. Although not as 
firm as Newburgh, it is firmer than other standard sorts and 
should ship well. In season it is slightly earlier than Latham. 
Its quality which is far superior to that of Latham, New- 
burgh and June, is nearly equal to that of Cuthbert. It should 
be one of the best varieties for the home garden. 
The plants are unusually vigorous, tall, sturdy, and hold 
the fruit up well. It will probably not be necessary to support 
the fruiting canes. The short stubby purplish prickles which 


are very numerous, make identification easy. The variety has 


thus far been fully hardy at Geneva, bearing a good crop 
following the Winter of 1933-34. Sufficient information is 
not yet available to warrant any statement regarding its re- 
sistance to mosaic. Unless faults develop that are not yet ap- 
parent, this variety should replace all other late varieties. 

Taylor is being introduced this Fall, 1935, by the Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, N. Y., through the New York State 
Fruit Testing Association of the same city. 


DAHLIA TRIALS AT STORRS 


Aes interested in the dahlia will find a trip to Storrs, 
Conn., of much interest at this particular time of the 
year, for it is here that the trial gardens of the American 
Dahlia Society are being maintained under the. direction of 
Professor Roland H. Patch. These gardens were established 
in 1919 and a great deal of the progress that has been made 
in the development of the dahlia, can be traced to these trials, 
especially when it comes to size, diversity of color, variety of 
form and vigorous habit of growth. 

This season 185 varieties are being tested and they come 
from all parts of the United States and Canada. Varieties 
from California, Ohio and Massachusetts seem to be particu- 
larly numerous this season. Some time during the month of 
September the American Dahlia Society holds a special meet- 
ing and inspection trip at Storrs. A program is conducted in 
connection with this event which brings dahlia lovers from 
far and near. 


The scoring of the new varieties is handled by a committee | 


appointed by the officers of the American Dahlia Society. The 
society’s certificate of merit is awarded to varieties scoring 85 
points or higher. The varieties are gone over and scored several 
times during the season and it is not until after the plants have 
been killed by frost that the final decision is made. As all 
varieties must also be registered before they can be certified, 
this method of procedure seems to be a satisfactory check on 
the new introductions and eliminates duplication of names. 


KEEPING DAHLIA BLOOMS FRESH 


Mo garden makers are familiar with the practice of 
keeping dahlia blossoms from fading quickly by dip- 
ping the stems into hot water. Another plan has recently been 
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LAST CALL! 


100,000 JAPANESE 
and SIBERIAN IRISES 
SACRIFICED ciearance 


Including Varieties that formerly sold for $5.00 and $10.00 a Plant 


This is the last time this advertisement will appear. You cannot afford to 
miss this opportunity to enrich your garden with these choice modern Iris 











developed. First, the foliage is removed from the stems to | 


within a short distance from the flower. When the leaves are 
pulled off with a jerk, they will take with them the outer 
skin of the stem for a short distance. 

Then the ends of the stems may be scraped with a dull 
knife to get off the rest of the outer skin, leaving the inner 
layer exposed. This inner layer is very absorbent and will 
take up much more water than will pass up the hollow cen- 
ter. The dahlias should then be stood deeply in water and 
kept in a cool place several hours, preferably over night. Then 
they can be depended upon to last unusually well when sent 
to the show or used for decorative purposes in the house. 


at such ridiculously low prices. 


2 Summer-Blooming 
JAPANESE IRIS 


nese Iris. 


long the Iris season for several weeks. 


range, unlabelled. 
from all other Irises. 
measure 8 to 10 inches across. 


accompany all shipments. 


$3.00 


At this low price, every flower-lover can afford 
to have a real representative collection of Japa- 
There is nothing more showy and as 
they blossom in the summer after the earlier 
varicties have finished flowering, they thus pro- 
There 
are giant singles and doubles; self colors, mot- 
tled, striped and blended effects, subtle soft tints 
and intense deep colors in a most comprehensive 
They are different in form 
Many of the flowe:s 
Some of the 
varieties have never been offered before, having 
never until now had sufficient surplus stock to 
offer them. Anyone may be successful with them 
by following the simple cultural directions that 





Japanese Iris 





25 World’s Finest SIBERIAN IRIS °3°°° 


This is not only a very unusual collection, it 
is also the finest collection of Siberian Iris 
obtainable anywhere in the world at any 
price. Many eminent authorities consider 
the Siberian Iris the most elegant of all 
Irises. They are prodigious bloomers, an 
established clump often producing fifty or 
more flowering stalks with hundreds of 


flowers open at one time, They are of the 
easiest possible culture. In form they dif- 
fer from all other Iris and deserve a 74 
in every flower garden. I will include in 
this collection varieties that recently sold 
at $5.00 to $10.00 a plant and will person- 
ally select them to cover the full color 
range, unlabelled. 





RAINBOW COLLECTION —— 
20 Exquisite TALL BEARDED IRIS °3' 


This is your opportunity to nz a garden 
full of the world’s most beautiful Iris at 
nominal cost. Every individual Rainbow 
Collection will be selected from my Master 
Collection of more than 1,200 varieties 
which connoisseurs from all over America 
and foreign countries come to see. 

This Rainbow Collection would cost you 
from $12.00 to $25.00 if purchased sepa- 
rately from my catalog. While I cannot 
specify the exact contents, each collection 
will contain many world-famous prize win- 





ners, such as Aphrodite—a fragrant pink 
tone that recently sold for $50.00 a single 
plant; Cardinal — a magnificent brilliant 
red tone that also sold for $50.00 a plant; 
Indian Chief—a gigantic velvety red; Al- 
lure—a soft pink and yellow blend, and 
other equally famous varieties, unlabelled. 

I am rearranging my Iris fields and must 
clear the field upon which these plants are 
growing. This is your opportunity to have 
a glorious Iris garden at a fraction of the 
usual cost. 





A Fragrant YELLOW PEONY and a Unique 

‘COFFEE and CREAM” Colored Peony with 

4 Other Unusual Prize-Winning PEONIES 
Regularly $6.50 Value —for only $3.00 


A remarkable Collection of unusual Peonies, 
each the finest of its kind. Five of them 
are fragrant. I will include the finest fra- 
grant yellow Peony. Perhaps you did not 
know that there was a yellow Peony. And 
how surprised your friends will be when 
you show them a Peony which resembles 








coffee liberally “trimmed” with rich golden 


cream. Then there are a milk-white, a soft 
rose-pink, a deep pink and a bright crim- 
son. Purchased separately these six large 


3 to 6 eye flowering size divisions would 
cost $6.50. I will send you all six, properly 
labelled, for only $3.00. 





6 World's Finest ORIENTAL POPPIES 2 


All Different and Distinctive 


These Poppies always challenge admiration 
by their great size and exotic colorings. I 
have grown these six varieties in my Exhibi- 
tion Gardens for several years. They have 
attracted a great deal of attention. I will 
include 1 each of these 6 gems: OLYMPIA, 
perhaps the greatest of all Poppies, an ex- 
quisite salmon-rose, very double, flowering 
two weeks ahead of other Oriental Poppies. 
MRS. PERRY, a lovely soft pink. APRICOT 
QUEEN, all that the name suggests with 





silky petals. WUERTEMBERGIA, the fin- 
est and largest brilliant scarlet, sold a few 
years ugo at $25.00 a plant. Flowers of 
immense size, sometimes as large as a din- 
ner plate. CERISE BEAUTY, a lovely deep 
cerise with crimson center. JOYCE, a radi- 
ant rose, tall and rugged growing. Each of 
these 6 is the best of its class. I will send 
you a large, strong plant of each, labelled, 
for $2.50: 3 of cath, 18 plants in all, for 
$5.75: 6 of each, 36 plants in all, for $12.00. 





6 NEW HYBRID DAY LILIES hemerocatis) 


These new hybrids are far superior to the 


and deep yellows, also rich orange shades, 


old-fashioned varieties, handsomer and | arranged to give you a succession of bloom, 
easier to grow. An established plant will | from May to September. All are large, flow- 
produce as many as 500 flowers in a single | ering-size plants, unlabelled, each a differ- 
season, I will include in this superb Collec- | ent variety. 


tion, soft creamy yellows, lemon yellows 





All Collections Shipped Postpaid Anywhere in the United States 
Cultural Directions Accompany All Shipments 


| Rober f Wayman Bayside, loan fsland, N. Y. 
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Photo by Davis 


Intimate individual gardens open from the main pathway 
in the beautiful garden area of Mrs. Frederick F. Brewster 
at Dublin, N. H. The path itself ends when it reaches a 
long narrow green garden surrounded by trees and shrubs. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


New York Botanical Garden Appointments 


In addition to the appointment of Dr. M. A. Howe to be 
director of the New York Botanical Garden, two other ap- 
pointments are announced as follows: Henry de LaMontagne, 
Jr., of White Plains, business manager since 1930, has been 
made assistant director. Dr. Henry Allen Gleason has been 
appointed deputy director, but will also continue as head 
curator. He has been a member of the staff since 1919 and 
is an authority on plant geography and the systematic botany 
of northern South America. 

The New York Botanical Garden covers 400 acres. It has 
a library of 45,000 volumes, consulted by botanists from all 
parts of the world, an herbarium of nearly 2,000,000 speci- 
mens, outdoor plantations and conservatory displays of major 
interest, and a highly organized staff of workets devoted to 
laboratory, propagating and research work. 


New Spray for Foliage Diseases 


A promising new foliage fungicide for leaf spot and mil- 
dew of roses and diseases of other plants under test at the 
Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., contains red copper 
oxide, a material that has proved successful for treating seeds 
of many crops against decay in the soil. 

Among the advantages claimed for the new fungicide are 
the following: It leaves a practically invisible residue on the 
foliage. It adheres to the foliage with extraordinary tenacity 
and hence gives protection over a long period. It is easy to 
prepare, and it is not expensive. Finally, red copper oxide 
possesses fungicidal characteristics not exhibited by other cop- 
per fungicides such as bordeaux mixture. 


Elm Tree Destruction in New York 


Late reports from Dutch elm disease eradication head- 
quarters at White Plains, N. Y., show that 9,181 cases have 
been confirmed since the campaign began last Summer. Of 
these, 8,438 trees have been destroyed. In addition, 493,031 
dead and dying trees have been felled and burned, and 
389,389 more have been marked for destruction. Although 
these trees are not all known to be infected with Dutch elm 
disease, sampling has demonstrated that it is present in a 
considerable percentage of them and thus they may be sources 
of the disease for other trees. Furthermore, many such trees 
are infested by beetles which can carry the disease organisms. 


Science Course for Professional Gardeners 


On September 30 the New York Botanical Garden will 
resume lectures in its science course for professional gardeners. 
This course is limited to professional gardeners, nurserymen 
and commercial flower growers. The enrollment last year 
was so large that the capacity was reached at the end of the 
first night’s registration. 

The lecture schedule is arranged so that either the first or 


second year classes can be taken by attending only one evening 
a week, on Monday from eight until ten o'clock. The year’s 
course comprises 24 sessions of two lectures each beginning on 
September 30 and continuing until the Christmas holidays 
and then from New Year’s until just before Easter. 

On the satisfactory completion of the two years of work 
a certificate is granted by the Botanical Garden to each gradu- 
ate. The lectures are so arranged that a man can take up, if 
he wishes, one or more of the subjects without taking the 
entire course, or he can take one or more subjects each season 
and spread the course over more than two years. The fee 
for each series of twelve lectures is five dollars. 


Pennsylvania Garden Club Federation 


The Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania will hold its 
semi-annual meeting at the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, Octo- 
ber 9 and 10. The program for Wednesday will include a 
luncheon at 1 p.m. The opening meeting will be held at 
2 p.m. with greetings from the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs by Mrs. Frank Ballou Stearns. Mr. Ralph E. 
Griswold, superintendent of parks, Pittsburgh, will speak at 
2.15. At 3 p.m. there will be a visit to the Carnegie Art Gal- 
lery and Phipps Conservatory and at 4 p.m. tea at ‘Garden 
Center,’ Schenley Park. The delegates will be guests of the 
Fox Chapel Garden Club, Mrs. A. P. Meyer, president. 

The annual dinner meeting will be held at 7 p.m. with 
Mrs. Jay V. Hare, president of the Garden Club Federation of 
Pennsylvania, presiding. There will be an illustrated lecture, 
“Oxford and its Gardens,’’ by Mr. Gordon Dunthorne. 

Thursday’s program will include luncheon at the Alle- 
gheny Country Club and a visit to Sewickley gardens. At 
4 p.m. Mrs. Carroll P. Davis, honorary vice-president of the 
Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania, will entertain the 
delegates at tea at her home in Shields. 


National Shade Tree Conference 


The eleventh national shade tree conference was held at 
the Broadwood Hotel in Philadelphia, Pa., August 28, 29 
and 30, with a registration of 232. The conference had as its 
guests on Wednesday evening the Philadelphia branch of the 
National Association of Gardeners and on Thursday evening 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. Friday afternoon a 
trip was taken to Andorra Nurseries and the Morris Ar- 
boretum. 

The election of officers for the coming year resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Dr. Rush P. Marshall, New Haven, Conn.; 
vice-president, Dr. C. C. Hamilton, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
secretary-treasurer, Dr. R. P. White, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
editor, Dr. E. P. Felt, Stamford, Conn.; executive committee, 
the foregoing and H. L. Frost of Arlington, Mass., H. M. 
Van Wormer of Richmond, Va., and C. F. Irish of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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“LOVELY MORELANDS | 


CY isn ten years ago the grounds surrounding ‘‘More- 




















lands,’ the summer home of Mrs. Frederick F. 

Brewster at Dublin, N. H., were neglected hay- 
fields. Now these grounds consist of rolling lawns and 
beautiful gardens which together make one of the finest 
estates in the eastern part of the country. Mrs. Brewster 
herself is concerned with the gardens. Her husband, she 
says, is responsible for the luxuriant lawns. 

The garden reflects the owner's personality and expresses 
her good taste. It is a difficult garden to describe because 
in reality it is a series of gardens embraced within a single 
design. One walks down a long, gently sloping mall bor- 
dered by a massed planting of varied evergreens, on either 
side of which openings are found leading into small inti- 
mate enclosures, each of which has its distinct motif. One 
is English in feeling, another is French, a third a fragrant 
garden filled with heliotrope, and so on. 

At the very end of the mall, one comes to a green garden 
250 feet long—green, except in Spring, when it is filled 
with the blooms of azaleas, laurel and rhododendrons. 

There is mystery in these gardens, for hidden paths 
known only to the initiated carry one here and there through 
the trees and shrubbery, introducing one to unexpected 
vistas and fleeting glimpses of water, rich color and lovely 
decorative features from foreign lands. 

One of these hidden walks leads to a Summer-house, 
from which one looks out upon a narrow rock garden blend- 
ing naturally into the New Hampshire landscape. Pages 
would be needed to describe this garden in detail, even as 
hours are required to see it in all its beauty. 


Photo by Davis 


The French garden of Mrs. Frederick F. Brewster has been 
planted largely to begonias 








Mrs. Brewster's fragrant English garden is given over to bedding and standard heliotropes Paste by Devie 



































TREES AND SHRUBS OFTEN OVERLOOKED 


Hardy, handsome kinds which may be used to 
give the garden greater variety and charm 


ariety of plants in our landscapes. However, it is neither 

desirable nor necessary to accomplish this by resorting to 
sub-marginal plants of low merit. Plenty of plants are 
available which have been time-tested and proved of high 
merit—literally hundreds of them which are rarely seen in 
gardens. 

Perhaps it would help if we would stop and consider a 
fair answer to the question: ‘“What is a ‘new’ plant?’’ Age 
alone is not the answer. The factor of acquaintance is just 
as important. Spirea vanhouttei is a ‘‘new’’ plant to the person 
who has never consciously seen it before. Merely the fact that 
most garden-makers have consciously seen it for many years 
automatically classes it as old. Certain it is that many of the 
plants still classed by horticultural writers as ‘‘new’’ are well 
along in years, not only since their actual entry into this coun- 
try, but also since their presentation to the gardeners of this 
country by the commercial growers. Perhaps as good a defini- 
tion as any of a ‘“‘new” plant is “one which is unknown to 
a majority of the gardening public.” 

The writer is in a peculiarly fortunate position to study 
this subject. For twenty-odd years he has been growing one 
of the largest assortments in this country, of plants hardy 
under general and particular conditions. Several thousand 
species and varieties have come under his personal observa- 
tion. A careful check of sales indicates that out of the 2200 
sorts being currently grown under his direction, close to 90 
per cent of the buyers select their purchases from about 500 
varieties. The other 10 per cent scatter their purchases over 
the remaining 1700 sorts. J 

A very conservative estimate of available time-tested plants 
that are practically unknown would place the number well 
in excess of 2000. Obviously garden makers have a great 
range of choice without the monotony of constant repetition. 
Among the major accent plants, the Lombardy poplar is 
almost universally used where a tall narrow dense tree or a 
screen tree is desired. While it is not entirely deficient in merit, 
it has several decided faults, and its place can often be filled 
by a tree of similar if not exactly the same habit of growth— 
the Katsura Tree of Japan, Cercidiphyllum japonicum. While 
the Katsura is more cone-shaped than the Lombardy poplar, 
in its younger state it is fully as narrow, and some individuals 
preserve this narrow columnar shape into advanced age. None 
of the defects of the Lombardy poplar have yet been observed 
in the Katsura. Being somewhat slower in growth, it does 
not get out of bounds in any one person’s lifetime. It is not 
a voracious forager; it does not break through cellar walls or 
disrupt drain pipes. It is singularly free from insects and 
diseases. It has additional color; the leaves are pinkish purple 
when unfolding, handsome, smooth, light to medium green 
during the Summer, and brilliant yellow to scarlet in 
Autumn. 

While the Katsura tree may be grown as a narrow shade 
tree with a bare lower trunk, it is generally grown branched 
to the ground, and, as another point of superiority, the lower 
branches remain alive in intense shade. Tried under the most 
difficult city conditions the Katsura tree has come through 
unscathed. 

Introduced into the Arnold Arboretum in 1878 and to 
the writer’s positive knowledge, offered for sale by commercial 
growers for well over 20 years, this tree has certainly become 
time-tested and proved. Although repeatedly mentioned, de- 
scribed, recommended and praised in the Arboretum bulletins 
over a long period of years, and although repeatedly listed, 
offered, described and advertised by the growers, the garden- 


ERE is no question as to the need of using a greater 
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ing public h-s remained indifferent to the K-tsura tree. Prob- 
ably not more than one out of every five thousand gardens 
in New England contains a single plant of it—a time-tested 
tree of outstanding merit. 

Minor accent trees, the comparatively small flowering trees, 
of which the dogwoods, crabapples and cherries are examples, 
are justly popular and are largely sought by the gardening 
public. There has been much yearning to imitate the effect 
provided by the Japanese flowering cherries in Potomac Park, 
Washington, D. C., despite the fact that those trees are at 
best of only marginal hardiness in the eastern part of New 
England. Too much “crying for the moon’ has been done 
over the Japanese cherries, and too little persistent search for 
available meritorious additions to this class of trees. 

What else explains the neglect that has been suffered by the 
white fringe, Chionanthus virginica? Obviously this is not 
suggested as a substitute for the cherries, since the color and 
time of bloom are different. The flowering crabapples are, of 
course, the best substitute for the cherries and are nearly all 
hardy and tenacious of life. 

The white fringe stands on its own merit, not as a substi- 
tute for something else, but as a most valuable addition to the 
list of hardy, meritorious small trees. Sometimes grown in 
bush form, and always slow-growing it is nevertheless essen- 
tially a small tree ultimately growing in this vicinity to per- 
haps 20 feet, possibly more. Native to Pennsylvania and 
further south, it has for an unknown period of years proved 
perfectly hardy in the north. The leaves are large, smooth 
and very dark green—a most desirable feature. The flowers 
appear in early to mid-June—almost immediately after the 
lilacs; snow white in large, loose hanging clusters the lacy 











The Katsura tree of Japan is a useful, handsome and 
hardy tree with no bad habits 
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blossoms sway in the lightest breeze. Fragrance is another of 
its welcome points. 

The Japanese tree lilac, Syringa japonica, is a narrow, 
conical to round-headed tree attaining a final height in excess 
of 20 feet. It has leaves of a medium to dark green and bears 
large yellow to cream white flowers in loose clusters up to 12 
and even 18 inches in length in late June and early July. 

Much has justly been written against Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora, usually without suggesting any alternate to give 
flowers during the time which that plant blooms—middle 
and late Summer. Few garden lovers are aware that it has a 
most acceptable substitute in its parent type—Hydrangea 
paniculata. Its only real fault is that, like its offspring, it 
seldom is bushed clear to the ground. However, its other 
qualities being desirable it is one of the best large shrubs for 
use in border plantings. 

H. paniculata has rather darker foliage than its variety 
grandiflora; its upper branches spread more gracefully. In- 
stead of the monstrous, pudgy cones of dingy brownish pink 
flowers, it has petals of pure white, later occasionally turning 
a clear pink, and rarely an almost red shade. The flowers are 
borne in pointed panicles, each panicle containing two distinct 





The white fringe is a low-growing tree with fragrant flowers 


sets of flowers—the one, large open sterile flowers; the other, 
clusters of minute fertile individuals. Although this plant 
has long been a favorite among the professional landscape 
architects, the general public has never taken it up—owing 
possibly in some degree to the similarity of its name to that 
of its notoriously ugly and common progeny. 

There is a gradually growing list of better strains of well- 
known time-tested plants. The value of these new strains lies 
in finer form, better foliage, improved flowers or fruits. A 
case in point is the truehedge columnberry, Berberis thunbergi 
pluriflora erecta, Plant Patent 110. It is not a hybrid, but 
the result of several generations.Of selection this plant has all 
the hardiness and durability of the parent type. For hedge 
purposes and for formal effect, its habit is far superior. In- 
stead of spreading it grows.erect. All that is needed to make 
it into a finished hedge immediately upon planting is to prune 
the tips to uniform height. The foliage is darker than in the 
parent and it fruits more heavily. Developed in northern Ohio 
it has no observable weaknesses that might possibly be found 
in a strain produced in a more southern latitude. The last 
two severe Winters have not harmed it and as for Summer 
droughts, it has come through in far better color than B. 
thunbergi. Its parentage also assures its adaptability to a very 
wide range of conditions. 

—Richard M. Wyman. 
Framingham, Mass. 
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SPRAYS FOR SPRUCE GALL APHIDS 


f be Norway spruce is subject to attacks by the spruce gall 
aphid, a tiny insect that produces roundish, pineapple-like 
enlargements, or galls, at the base of the new growth. The 
same insect may also attack the red, black, Engelmann, and 
Colorado blue spruce, although it is rather uncommon on 
the two last-named species. 

The galls are produced by the feeding of the over-wintering 
adults in the early Spring and of the young which develop 
within the galls. The young begin to emerge from the galls 
in July and may continue through August, depending upon 
the season. In the home planting, if the trees are not too 
large, considerable relief from injury from this pest can be 
obtained by hand picking the galls in the Spring and early 
Summer. This will tend to reduce the infestation for the next 
season, at least. 

However, a more dependable method of control is to spray 
the under sides and tips of all branches with a mixture of nico- 
tine and fish oil soap the latter part of September or early in 
the Spring, by the middle of April at the latest. The spray 
mixture is made up of one pint of nicotine and five pounds of 
fish oil soap in 100 gallons of water, or in that 
proportion. Lime-sulphur diluted at the rate of 
one part to eight parts of water has also proved 
very effective. 

Laundry soap or soap chips dissolved in warm 
water may be substituted for the fish oil soap if 
the latter is not readily available. Applications of 
lubricating oil emulsions or miscible oils also give 
good control, but there is some danger of injury 
to the trees from these materials if they are used 
too strong, and especially if applied in the Fall. 


DISGUISING A COMPOST PILE 


if CANNOT resist passing along my solution 
for the unsightly compost heap in the hope 
that some readers may also find it practical. The 
average garden affords little, if any, space for this 
very useful adjunct to gardening and my own 
endeavor has been to so camouflage mine that the 
visitor would never recognize it. This was accom- 
plished by digging a round hole in one corner of 
a naturalistic planting about five feet deep and as 
many feet across. A dry wall surrounds this, ex- 
cept for an opening on the far side to permit the compost’s 
being removed. 

The addition of a small terrace of flag stones around the 
base of the wall and a natural stone seat with ivy and ferns 
growing around the entire structure gives the appearance of 
an old well, rather than a most utilitarian object. Added is 
the convenience of a spot to toss discards from the garden and 
husks and similar materiafs from the kitchen—not to men- 
tion the joy of easily reclaiming the wonderful humus which 
might otherwise be lost. 

—Mrs. Cyril G. Fox. 
Lansdown, Pa. 


. A SECOND BLOOMING OF PHLOX 


HEN the phlox was at its height this year there came 

the question again about cutting off the withered flow- 
ers to get a second blooming. After experimenting several 
years I have decided that the best way is to break or cut each 
floret as it wilts and starts to form seeds on the flower stalks 
of the phlox. This is somewhat tiresome to do but it pays 
well as one gets a fine second blooming. It is also well to water 
the phlox plants with liquid manure to help this second 
blooming. 

—Alice H. Johnson. 

Willow Grove, Pa. 








PEONIES SHOULD BE PLANTED NOW 


Good, moderate priced varieties and advice 
about the care needed to make them bloom well 


will do well, and require little of attention or care. Yet 
two things are essential—a fertile, well drained soil, and a 
position where full sun is obtained at least half the day. 
Peonies bloom rarely if at all under trees in full deep shade. 

Prepare the soil deeply, two feet at least. Well rotted 
manure may be used, but when using it I do not plant the 
peonies until a year later. Never use fresh manure around 
peonies. 

If your garden plans are not made sufficiently in advance 
so the peony bed can be prepared early, then at planting time 
you can dig the holes, put bone meal in the bottom, and mix 
sifted compost and more bone meal in the top soil. If you 
have a clay loam all the better. Do not dig up old peonies, and 
then set out a new plant or division in the same spot, unless 
first the exhausted soil has been entirely removed and replaced 
by new, rich earth. 

Planted in well prepared soil, peonies do not require further 
fertilization for three or four years. After that give a top 
dressing of bone meal each Fall. Wood ashes and sheep 
manure scratched into the top soil are beneficial in Spring. 

September and October are the accepted months for divid- 
ing and planting. The work may be done however until the 
ground freezes. Do not attempt to make divisions from an 
old, worn out peony which has ceased to bloom. Divisions 
from such a plant will bloom poorly if at all. Neither can old 


Pritrac. are easy to grow. Given a reasonable chance they 
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From a Cornell Extension Bulletin 


This 15-year-old peony clump with the soil washed from the roots 
is now ready for division 





large plants be moved and replanted intact with success. 
Usually it is years before they will bloom again. 

For the actual dividing of the peony, use a large, strong, 
sharp knife. A hunting or butcher knife will do. The blade 
should be long and thick enough to withstand the pressure 
necessary to cut and pry apart the divisions, and to withstand 
the occasional taps of a hammer. Endeavor to cut off strong 
natural divisions having three to five good eyes and a well 
balanced root system. The older heavier root growth should 
be pruned back. Practise alone will make perfect. But practise 
on your cheapest varieties! 

Plant divisions at such depth that the eyes will be two 
inches below the ground surface after the loose soil and roots 
have finally settled. Planting too deep results in failure to 
bloom. Place peonies not less than four feet apart. It is a good 
plan to provide a Winter cover of leaves or straw the first 
Winter only, to prevent upheaval by frost. 

Should one have but small space, then perforce he must 
make his choice of peony varieties with the greatest care. He 
must insure obtaining those plants which in a little garden 
will provide a maximum in range of color, type, and bloom- 
ing season. The lists which follow are the result of several 
years experimenting. The endeavor has been made to give 
proper consideration to many factors, color, shape, type, 
blooming season, vigor of growth, and price. A number of 
the newer varieties are not mentioned at all. While beautiful, 
they are not more so than those named, yet being of compara- 
tively recent introduction, they are much higher in price. 

The lists indicate of course a matter of personal taste, 
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From a Cornell Extension Bulletin 


Eight divisions may be obtained from a clump like the one shown 
in the accompanying illustration 
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reinforced however, by opinions held by other enthusiastic 
peony lovers. The record also shows the adaptability of cer- 
tain varieties to this part of the country. 
TWELVE DOUBLES 
President Wilson—soft rose pink 
Jeannot—lavender and pink 
Solange—tea-shade Laura Dessert—yellow 
Kelway’s Glorious—white Mrs. Edward Harding—white 
Souvenir de Louis Bigot—vivid rose-pink Philippe Rivoire—crimson 
Walter Faxon—coral pink Lillian Gumm—rose pink 
In the above are three whites, six pinks, one ‘‘tea-shade,’’ 
one yellow, and one red. All are beautiful beyond description, 
all are distinctly different from one another in color or form 


or both. 


Le Cygne—creamy-white 
Therese—lilac pink 


A SECOND DOZEN (Doubles) 


Festiva Maxima—white Primevere—yellow _ ; 

Mme. Jules Dessert—white Mme. Emile Galle—light pink 
Sarah Bernhardt—deep rose pink Rose Shaylor—white 

Cornelia Shaylor—light pink Longfellow—crimson _ 
Edwin C. Shaw—shell pink Katharine Havemeyer—light pink 
Frances Willard—creamy white Mons. Jules Elie—lilac rose 


This second list includes four whites, six pinks, one yellow 
and one red. 

There is a steadily growing appreciation of the single and 
the Japanese types of peonies. They hold up well in wind 





The pink flowers of Hall's amaryllis appear after the foliage 
has entirely died down 


and sun, and are especially effective in landscape work. The 
first few days after opening, both these types have a most 
pleasing way of closing up for the night, then resembling 
immense rose buds or water lilies. Not so generally known 
as the doubles, the time rapidly approaches when the singles 
and Japanese types will have their deserved place in all peony 
plantings of size. 

Below are favorites in each class, listed in order of personal 
preference. 

SINGLES 


Helen—deep shell pink—best of all the singles 
Le Jour—white 
Pride of Langport—pink 
L’Etincelante—bright pink margined with silver 
The Moor—garnet 

JAPANESE 


Tamate-boku—guard petals rose pink, center yellow 
Kukenu Jishi—guard petals flesh pink, center straw yellow 
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Isani Gidui—guard petals white, center yellow 
Ama-no-sode—guard petals bright rose pink, center yellow and pink 
Mikado—guard petals crimson, center yellow 
Departing Sun—guard petals light crimson, center rose 
Tokio—guard petals dull rose pink, center yellow 
Fuyajo—guard petals dark purplish crimson, center crimson and buff 
24 EXCELLENT INEXPENSIVE VARIETIES 

Pink 
Therese 
Sarah Bernhardt 
Mme. Emile Galle 
Marie Crousse 
Phoebe Cary 
Mons. Jules Elie 
L’Etincelante (single) 
Reine Hortense 
Grandiflora 
Claire Dubois 
Lady Alexandra Duff 


All the above 24 may be purchased from high grade grow- 
ers in standard divisions at a cost of $1.50 each or less. 
P. officinalis rubro-plena (the old-fashioned red “‘piney’’ of 
great grandmother’s garden) and Grandiflora, a soft shell- 
pink, are both deserving of special mention. The former 
blooms about May 28 while the first flowers of Grandiflora 
appear about June 22. With a good selection of other varie- 
ties in between, one can be assured of a full month of peony 
bloom, dating from the first flower of P. officinalis to the last 
bloom of Grandiflora. 


White 

Festive Maxima 
Mme. Jules Dessert 
Frances Willard 
Baroness Schroeder 
Mme. Emile Lemoine 
James Kelway 
Marie Jacquin 

(Water-lily peony) 
Yeso (Japanese) 


Red 
Longfellow 
Karl Rosenfield 
Mikado (Japanese) 
Officinalis rubra plena 


Yellow tinted 
Primevere 


Bridgewater, Mass. —H. W. Copeland. 


FLOWERS WITHOUT FOLIAGE 


F every garden lover could witness the beauty of the blos- 
soms of Lycoris squamigera, every garden would possess at 
least one bulb and as many more as the owner’s pocket-book 
allowed. The accompanying photograph was made by Mr. 
Herbert W. Gleason on August 19 from twin stalks grown 
in my garden from one bulb. The color is a very pale pink 
with a stripe of deeper pink down each petal; the end of the 
tube is nearly white. The tip of each petal is reflexed and the 
edges are slightly revolute; the stamens curve upward, and 
the whole effect is dainty and fairylike. 

There were seven and six blooms respectively on the long 
two-foot stems. They last well when cut, every bud expand- 
ing; but when placed in water the ends of the stems must 
be tied, or they will split four times and curl up in thick curls, 
like the dandelions we played with in our childhood. 

Perhaps the reason why the lycoris is not grown more 
extensively is its uncertain habit of blooming. My bulb had 
been in the ground four years without blooming, a long time 
for “hurry up’’ gardeners to wait. It is perfectly hardy, the 
leaves coming in the Spring and soon disappearing, the stalks 
springing from the naked bulb. There are several tender 
varieties, also another hardy one which is scarlet in color. The 
plant belongs to the amaryllis family and is often called Hall’s 
amaryllis. 

I hope that this little notiee of the exceeding beauty of this 
plant will result in its extended growth in American gardens. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. —Helen O. Sprague. 


CONTROLLING THE PHLOX BUG 


Gentlemen: Please tell me the name of the insect which is eating the flower 
heads of my phlox and how to combat it. Poison sprays seem to have no effect. 


|B ppet-ieesetd your phlox has been attacked by what 
is called the phlox bug, which is a very active insect and 
often does much damage. It is not over one-quarter of an 
inch long and has dull orange or reddish wing margins with 
a black stripe on the back. It is useless to attempt to kill the 
adults by spraying, but sometimes they may be knocked into 
a pan of kerosene early in the morning. When very small, 
the pests may be destroyed with a nicotine sulphate solution. 
Spraying done then will keep the garden free from the pests 
later in the season. This spraying should also be done early 
in the morning. It is important to keep the garden well 
cleaned up, as the bugs pass the Winter in weeds or rubbish. 

















LEARNING THE SECRETS OF THE LILY“ 


The peculiar requirements of the many 
different kinds are gradually being discovered 


have come down from ancient civilizations. They had a 

place in song and story long before they made any pro- 
nounced impression in gardens. Indeed, it was not until the 
regal lily was discovered by the late E. H. Wilson in eastern 
China in 1910 that anything like enthusiasm for the lily 
became apparent, except perhaps for a 
few years after Lilium auratum was in- 
troduced into England from Japan. Just 
now the lily is commanding wide atten- 
tion from hybridizers as well as from 
amateur gardeners. 1, 

The efforts of the hybridizers are re- 

sulting in the development of new 
forms, some obviously of much value. 
The amateur on his side finds himself 
confronted with a longer list of lilies | 
than he supposed existed, and with no | 
great amount of lily literature available. 
For that reason a new book, which is 
perhaps the most complete handbook of 
the genus lilium yet offered to the pub- 
lic, will be welcome, notwithstanding | 
its English origin. American writers and | 
American growers have been consulted 
freely in its preparation and much de- | 
pendence has been placed upon Dr. = * 
Wilson’s well known monograph on ~— 
the lilies of eastern Asia, published in 
1925. 

At the same time the book offers the 
most complete classification of lilies which has yet been pub- 
lished with a description of all the species and varieties now 
in general cultivation, as well as some of the hybrids not yet 
widely disseminated. This part of the book will make a 
special appeal to the collector and the connoisseur. 

Some allowances for English conditions must be made, 
but, for the most part, the instructions given for the cultiva- 
tion and propagation of lilies will answer for this country. 
The fact is emphasized that lilies must have moisture and 
good drainage and the suggestion is made that they will give 
best results on sloping ground. The soil, it is stated, should 
be as neutral as possible. Many lilies object strongly to lime, 
although some are tolerant of it. A large number of lilies, 
notably the American swamp kinds, thrive in a slightly peaty 
soil, but others, such as L. henryt, find acid soil harmful. 

Lilies vary greatly in their characteristics. Many of the 
eastern lilies form the new bulb within the older one, thus 
remaining year after year in the same place. Most of the 
American lilies, however, have a different mode of renewal. 
The new bulb is produced outside the old bulb of the plant, 
gradually moving into fresh ground. L. canadense, L. su- 
perbum and L. grayi have bulbs which push out on one side 
as well as sending up a flowering stem. The new side growth 
produces a second bulb, which in turn 
produces another. Travelling by means 
of these stolons, the bulbs shift their 
positions to a marked degree. True 
stoloniferous bulbs are found, how- 
ever, only in North American species. 

Some Pacific coast lilies, like L. par- 
dalinum, have scales which are clus- 
tered not in a single bulb but along 


Ly = first as wild plants and then as cultivated plants, 
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**Lilies: Their Culture and Management,” by H. Drys- 
dale Woodcock and J. Coutts. Published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. Price, $6.00. 
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A bulb of the lily George C. Creelman, with 
basal roots which should be kept intact 
at planting time 


- Lilium superbum produces its new bulbs on scale- 
covered horizontal stolons 


a truly perennial, stout, horizontal branching rootstock or 
rhizome. Lily bulbs are increased in some species by the pro- 
duction of bulblets and also by a process of splitting. Splitting 
occurs in such species as L. regale, L. henryi and L. aurantiacum. 

Many lilies produce a second set of roots on the under- 
ground portion of the stem immediately above the bulb. 
This is true of L. auratum. The authors explain that this 
magnificent lily often flowers well the first season because the 
new roots are able to nourish the flowering stem but that, 
nevertheless, the bulb itself may have 
perished. 

Authorities sometimes advise plant- 
ing lilies in the shade but the authors of 
this book agree that most lilies do better, 
at least in northern gardens, in the sun, 
provided their root run is protected from 
its rays. Among lilies which are particu- 
larly partial to sunlight are the Ma- 
donna lily, L. candidum, L. aurantia- 
cum, L. concolor, L. chalcedonicum, L. 
elegans, L. pardalinum, L. regale, L. 
speciosum and L. testaceum. The au- 
thors admit, however, that a few kinds 
are better for partial shade and cite L. 
grayt, L. giganteum, L. hanson, L. 
henryi and L. willmottia. Hanson's and 
Henry’s lilies are placed in the semi- 
shade list, not because they are shade 
lovers, but because their delicate yellow 
blossoms become badly bleached in full 
sun. 

Some writers are now protesting that 
lilies have been planted too deeply in 
recent years and it is interesting, there- 
fore, to find this book suggesting a good working rule, which 
is that the bulb be planted three times its own depth, meaning 
to the bottom of the bulb. Thus, a bulb two inches high 
should be planted at a depth of six inches with four inches of 
soil over it. However, much deeper planting is required in very 
light soil. If the soil is heavy and likely to retain moisture 
a few stones may be placed under the bulb, and sand should 
be used freely in and around all lily bulbs except in light 
soil. Most lilies, the authors state, can be moved before the 
stems die entirely down. Some lilies resent being disturbed, 
but others, like Hanson’s and Henry’s lilies, multiply rapidly, 
for which reason the bulbs should be dug up and divided 
every four or five years. 

The amount of space given to disease and insect pests is 
much less than might be expected in such a representative 
book, but information on these subjects can be obtained from 
several experiment stations and government bulletins. It is 
interesting to find that the nomenclature of ‘Standardized 
Plant Names’’ has been followed throughout the book. This 
fact seems to annoy some English reviewers a little but it will 
make the book of more value to Ameri- 
can readers. Some changes in old names 
should be noted, particularly the sub- 
stitution of L. aurantiacum for L. 
croceum. 

The illustrations in the book are 
Ymany and excellent. In fact, they sur- 
pass those to be found in any other 
book on lilies which has yet been pub- 
‘lished, covering a wide range of species 

and varieties and including a number 

of line cuts to illustrate growth habits 
and methods of propagation. There is 

a very complete bibliography. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH SMALL FRUITS 


r Oregon, experts have tested the cold resistance of straw- 
berries and have found that the sudden dropping of tem- 
peratures in the Fall may result in severe injury, while a 
gradual decline in temperature results in hardening so that no 
injury results. They found, also, that plants growing in a 
wet soil were more subject to Winter injury than those in a 
drier soil. Prof. Roberts in Wisconsin found that early mulch- 
ing in the.Fall (by November 12) resulted in heavy yields 
but late mulching (by December 10) resulted in an entire loss 
of crop in Howard 17 and a reduction of crop of Dunlap by 
about 40 percent. Roberts attributed the injury in the late 
mulched fields to a temperature of 7 degrees on November 19. 

Several workers in Canada, Ohio, Maryland, and North 
Carolina have noted that the older runner plants, that is, 
those rooted in mid-summer, produced much more fruit than 
the late-rooted runner plants—those produced in September 
and October. Recent experiments in North Carolina showed 
that when strawberries were grown in a spaced row the indi- 
vidual plants produced far more fruit per plant and the yield 
per acre was greater than in matted rows. Such spaced plants 
were larger and had more and larger leaves in the Fall, when 
fruit-buds are formed. 

In North Carolina and Maryland the relation of number 
of leaves in the Fall to the number of berries was tested out. 
It was found that plants with two leaves in the Fall formed 
small fruit-buds and bore few berries and that the greater the 
number of leaves in the Fall the greater the amount of fruit 
produced the following Spring. Therefore the aim of the 
berry grower should be to produce the largest individual 
plants in the Fall by the early rooting of runners, keeping 
off late runners, spacing the plants to furnish adequate room 
for development, supplying moisture and fertility, and so 
forth. 

Other research work in the United States Department of 
Agriculture has shown that Missionary, Klondike and Blake- 
more are adapted to southern regions because they can grow 
vigorously under the short days of early Spring, while 
Howard 17 and northern varieties must have the long days 
of a northern midsummer to succeed. This and the results of 
spacing and size of plant studies suggested that the local 
adaptation of strawberries so important in New England is 
largely due to the density of stand in the Fall. Varieties like 
the Dorsett root so many runner plants unless restricted that 
they may be badly crowded and produce little fruit. Yet on a 
neighbor's place they may not set so many plants; each plant 
may develop to large size and, the variety produce heavily. 

The new varieties, Dorsett, Fairfax, and Catskill, are well 
worth testing if some control of runner-plant production is 
practiced. The dessert quality of Dorsett and Fairfax is un- 
surpassed in most sections and will undoubtedly have an effect 
on the sale of the crop. The Catskill, though not as good in 
dessert quality, is a fine midseason sort. 

In the raspberries probably the most outstanding new 
developments are the introduction by the New York State 
Experiment Station of the Newburgh, a large firm sort of 
high quality which escapes mosaic under most conditions, and 
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the announcement of new hybrids by the Washington and 
New York stations which are still finer. These new varieties, 
the understanding of leaf spot and anthracnose damage, and 
the widespread use of spraying to control these diseases have 
made the raspberry a crop with much better prospects of 
profitable production than a few years ago. 


ACTION OF FERTILIZERS IN SOIL 


HAT becomes of fertilizer after it has been applied to 

the soil and what changes does it undergo? Prof. C. B. 
Sayre of the New York State Experiment Station at Geneva 
has written a bulletin in which he says that soluble nitrogen’ 
fertilizers, such as nitrate of soda, ammonium sulphate, cal- 
cium nitrate, and urea, dissolve quickly and move freely in the 
soil solution until taken up by the roots of the plants or lost 
in the drainage water. One curious fact has been noted, how- 
ever, and that is that there is very little horizontal movement 
of nitrogen fertilizers in the soil solution, the main movement 
being almost vertical, going downward during periods of rain- 
fall and moving upward in the intervals between rains. 

Phosphorus fertilizers behave just the opposite of nitrogen 
fertilizers in that when they are dissolved in the soil solution 
they become fixed in an insoluble form very quickly and con- 
sequently travel a very short distance in the soil, explains 
Prof. Sayre. This will vary with the soil, of course, the 
movement of phosphorus in clay soil being much less than in 
a sandy soil. Potash fertilizers were found to behave some- 
what intermediate between nitrogen and phosphorus fertil- 
izers with respect to their movement through the soil. 

With these facts in mind, it is readily apparent that only 
soluble nitrogen fertilizers should be applied as top dressing 
where they will readily dissolve in the soil solution and be 
carried down in rainfall. Fertilizers are taken up only through 
the roots and therefore must be applied so that they are ac- 
cessible to the roots. Fertilizers which become fixed in place, 
such as the phosphates, should therefore be placed rather 
deeply so that they will be readily accessible to the roots. 


GRASSING ROADSIDE EMBANKMENTS 


LS peony sowing grass or putting down sod, a layer of good 
loam from one to five inches deep, dependent upon the 
quality of the existing soil, should be spread over the surface. 
Soil from an old field is good enough for this purpose and may 
usually be bought from a farmer for twenty cents a cubic yard 
at the field, or less. The greatest expense lies in the cost of 
digging, transporting, and spreading the loam in place, but 
even when dump trucks used for hauling are the only ma- 
chines employed, the total cost a cubic yard should rarely 
exceed two dollars. 

Grass turf on slopes is obtained either by seeding or sod- 
ding. On steep slopes, sod is essential, since a seeded slope is 
sure to be washed out before*the grass roots mat sufficiently 
to secure the soil. On moderate slopes, the practice of laying 
strips of sod parallel to the highway with intervening seeded 
areas has proved successful. On gentle slopes (a grade of four 
to one, or less) seeding is usually enough, although some sub- 
sequent patching may be necessary. 

If sod is used, it is seldom advisable to cut up a fine lawn 
to obtain it. The turf from a pasture is usually satisfactory 
and, from having been kept closely cropped, is sure to possess 
a well developed root system. Wild flowers growing in it 
enhance its usefulness on the roadside. 

When grass seed is sown on a roadside slope, which will 
be mown with a scythe, a mixture is better. The best time to 
sow the seed is in Spring or early Fall when rainfall is plenti- 
ful. If the soil is sandy loam, Kentucky blue grass, red top, 
and white clover mixed in equal parts produces a good cover. 
On clay loam, perennial rye is used instead of white clover. 
On distinctly clay soils, Canada blue grass, red top, and peren- 
nial rye make a successful mixture. 
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STORING GLADIOLUS CORMS* 


F your planting is not large, better let the gladiolus corms or 
bulbs remain in the ground until well into October in most 
sections. But if the leaves turn somewhat yellow or brown, it 
indicates that the bulbs have matured and are ready to lift. 
The plants from small bulbs and bulblets may not turn 
brown by freezing weather, so you must just take them up 
towards the end of the season, regardless of how the tops 
look. Bulbs from bulblets may be stopped at any stage of 
their growth. They will be sound planting stock for the next 
year. They may shrink some, but this does not impair their 
vitality. 

But dig all bulbs before tops die down. Letting the bulbs 
remain in ground too long tends to bad looking and diseased 
bulbs. 

Another rule is to take up the large bulbs when the outer 
skin or husk becomes smooth. Before large bulbs mature the 
husk is usually wrinkled. When this husk or outside coat 
becomes smooth and firm the bulbs will not shrink much 
after being dug. 

Bulblets are produced around the base of the new bulb. 
The bulblets are small, usually under one-fourth inch in size, 


many smaller than a grain of small variety popcorn. The sizes | 


of bulblets vary a good deal, even those clinging to the same 
bulb. Also, some varieties produce much larger bulblets than 
others. Mammoth White and Mrs. Ray Chase are examples 
of varieties that make very small bulblets. 
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Lime-Lested Plauts- 


LITTLE-KNOWN PLANTS 
OF GREAT MERIT 


for Fall Planting 


New to a large majority of garden makers, these trees and 
shrubs have been time-tested in our New England climate 
and soils. Every good garden deserves these splendid 
plants. You will enjoy their beauty. 


AUTUMN COLOR AT ITS BEST 


YEDDO EUONYMUS (Euxonymus yedoensis) has no equal for com- 
bined fruit and foliage effect. A shrub maturing at about 8 feet, 
this — produces its gorgeous flaming Fall hues even in very 
small sizes. Leaves medium-large drooping, in late Summer some- 
times crimson-margined, in early Fall turn to fiery scarlets and 
crimsons. Abundant fruit in large hanging clusters; bright pink 


_ husks open to show the brilliant orange seeds. Sizes in stock 2 to 


Gladiolus bulblets differ from the bulbs not only in size | 
but in the fact that the bulblets are protected by a very hard | 
shell. This, when cured and dry, is so hard and impervious to | 


water at times that the bulblets will not germinate and grow 
readily, sometimes not at all, unless the hard shell is thor- 
oughly soaked, or still better, cracked, while hard and brittle. 
This lets the moisture into the meat or live part of the bulblet. 

For small plantings, a spading fork is all that is needed 
to lift the bulbs. There is a special fork known as a potato 
fork that is still better. Your hardware store can order this 
for you. Get the long-handled kind. 

If the rows are wide, loosen the bulbs from both sides of 
the row. Most of the bulbs can then be lifted by taking hold 
of the plants. A fast worker will grab a handful of the tops 
at once. The usual practice and a very satisfactory one is to 
hold the bulbs over a pail and with large heavy shears cut the 
tops off close to the bulbs, allowing the bulbs with the roots 
and bulblets that cling to them to drop into the pail. 

Let the bulbs cure for a week or so in a dry, airy place, 
spreading them a few inches deep in shallow boxes or crates, 


5 ft. Prices begin at 60c. 


FOR VERTICAL ACCENT and FOR TALL SCREENS 


KATSURA TREE (Cercidiphyllum japonicum). In habit a narrow 
column to medium cone. Branches fustigiate to sharply ascending; 
twigs deep red. Leaves round-pointed heart shape, purple in 
Spring; medium green in Summer; yellow to scarlet in Autumn. 
Beautiful, hardy, easily-transplanted, and not particular as to soil 
or exposure. Sizes 5 to 14 ft., priced from $1.80. 


FOR TALL BROAD HEDGES 


AMUR BUSH MAPLE (Acer ginnala). Its dense, fine-twigged, 
branchy habit and abundance of small leaves make this species the 
best deciduous shrub for hedges eight feet or more in height. 
Small white flowers in clusters in May: pink winged fruit in Au- 
tumn. Foliage turns brilliant pink in early Fall. Spacing for hedge 
purposes 2 to 4 feet. In stock: plants 4 to 12 ft. Prices, in hedge 
quantities, begin at 75c. 


TWO DESERVING FLOWERING TREES 


JAPANESE TREE LILAC (Syringa japonica). Narrow, small tree, 
sometimes with multiple stalks, desirable either as individual 
specimens or as minor accent or over-planting trees in shrubbery 


| borders. Exceptionally large flower cones of yellow to cream 


or using loose-woven cloth bags or gunnysacks. If bags are | 
used, fill them about half full and lay them on their sides, | 


flattening out the contents smoothly, and turning them every 
day or two to bring the bottom bulbs to the top. After being 
cured, the bulbs may be stored in a dry room or cellar, where 


they will be safe from freezing, and will require little or no | 


attention until Spring. 

The old dead roots and bulblets may be removed from the 
new bulbs as soon as they are dry enough so that they will 
come off without injury to the base of the new bulb—usually 
a few weeks after digging, but no harm is done if they are 
left until Spring. Always, but especially until the bulbs are 
well cured, handle them very gently to avoid bruising them. 

It is claimed that thrips are inactive, or at least do not 
thrive in a cool temperature. It is advisable, therefore, to keep 
the temperature of the bulb storage room below 50 degrees F., 
preferably 40 degrees or even less. At this temperature any 
thrips which may be present in the bulb storage room will do 
no material damage to the bulbs in storage, and will probably 
pass out before Spring. 


| white flowers in loose gracefu 


Small growers will do well, I think, to use napthalene | 


flakes. Scatter them among the corms at the rate of an ounce 
to 100 bulbs. Best results are obtained when the bulbs are 


*From a bulletin of the New England Gladiolus Society. 





white, in late June and July when few trees are flowering. Sizes 
4 to 10 ft. Prices $1.35 sail ns 

WHITE FRINGE (Chionanthus virginica). A narrow shrub when 
young, ultimately becoming a small round-headed tree. Leaves 
large, smooth, very dark. Lacy white fragrant flowers in loose 
drooping swaying panicles, in early to mid June. Its landscape use 
is either in general shrub plantings or as an individual. In stock, 
from 2 to 7 ft. Priced from 75c. 


FOR LATE SUMMER FLOWERS 
PANICLE HYDRANGEA (Hydrangea paniculata type). With none 
of the shortcomings of the common Peegee Hydrangea, this 
shrub has several points of superiority—darker foliage and pure 


sharp-pointed panicles. Sizes 3 to 
7 ft. Priced from 75c. _ , 





Let us help you with your gardening problems. A landscape 
adviser is at your call without obligation or charge. Use him. 
Ours is a well-rounded service—Piants—Planning—Planting 
—whichever phase may fit your needs. Visit, write, or tele- 
phone either office. Send for our new complete Catalog. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 











INCORPORATED 
North Abington, Mass. Framingham, Mass. 
Route 58 to Cape Cod Routes 9 and 30 
Phone: Rockland 26 Phone Framingham 6191 
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HUGE BLOCK of HYBRID 
RHODODENDRONS for SALE! 


Album elegans—White. Late. 
Amphion—Pink, white eye. 
Catawbiense album—White native. 
Catawbiense grandiflorum—Rose. 
Dresselhuys—Fine analine red. 
Everestianum—Compact lilac-rose. 
Ignatius Sargent—-Good rose. 

Lee’s Dark Purple—Good purple. 
Mrs. C. S. Sargent—Best strong pink. 
Pres. Lincoln—Lilac pink. 
Purpureum elegans—Late purple. 
Roseum elegans-—Lavender dwarf. 


SPECIMEN PRICES (Each) 
1-year ratte” GT) TED oo oin s cccdcec'es cicvies $1.00 
S-year erate (15 10) BED .... cewccccscsvcsvs 1.60 
es a unlgne aab-piées-s'e geen 2.00 
III 5. 5G oie Sie 6605S v0 e ode vdaveuae 2.50 
Se I 5 niga 8 286s Fae ho eS occ eee 3.00 
po re 3.50 
DOS ee I 6 55 bs ene rcnedeccincdiotsus 4.00 


Second Grade for Mass Planting 
All are healthy and clean looking grafted, named 
hybrids as above with buds for next Spring. They 
are not well balanced in growth, nor saleable for 
specimens. Otherwise perfect, and will grow shapely 
in a few years. We offer 10,000 plants 2 to 2% feet 
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covered with paper or cloth to help confine the fumes. The 
covering may be removed after several weeks. One authority 
advises using a half teacupful of the flakes for a tray of bulbs 
one by two feet and four inches deep and other size trays in 
proportion. Double the amount will do no harm—except to 
the thrips. 

Small lots of bulbs can be treated with napthalene flakes 
by putting the right amount of flakes in with the bulbs, tied 
in a paper bag. Open the bag after two weeks. Use the flakes 
after the bulbs have been cured and before any sprout in 
storage. 

Bulblets may be removed any time, even the day the bulbs 
are lifted. They are white at first but turn brown or nearly 
black, either in the soil if well matured and ripened, or after 
being exposed to air and light. 

The bulblets will not all be found hanging on to the 
apron strings of the mother bulb. Often they will be entirely 
free, while others will break loose and drop off as soon as the 
bulb is disturbed and lifted. The riper the bulbs when dug 
the more the bulblets will shatter and drop. 

There seems to be no such thing as an immature bulblet. 
In fact, the half grown ones often germinate better than the 
hard boiled or hard shelled bulblets, for the reason that the 
former have not protected themselves with such thick, tough 
husks which, as stated above often retard or prevent germina- 
tion, because moisture can scarcely penetrate the hard shells. 


B&B for $3.00 each, twenty-five or more at $2.50! 


AND OUR FALL CATALOG 


Just published, contains hundreds of other Rhodo- 
dendrons, Cotoneasters, Hollies, Barberries, Yew, 
Cherries, Crabs, etc., at equally good prices. Copy 
free—mention “Horticulture.” 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 CHURCH ST. Est. 1878 NEW YORK 


THE SUN RIPENING OF SEEDS 


OT claiming for an instant that wisdom will die with 

me on the subject of the growing of South African seeds 

and bulbs and welcoming anyone’s experience, I still say, in 

reply to the Roving Gardener (August 15) that some of 

these very probably do need sun ripening. Some may have 

had it at home so that they will not require it here. I call his 

attention to the fact that my note referred to blooming, not 

germination. Mr. Bruns’ Dorotheanthus criniforus (Mesem- 

bryanthemum criniflorum) had not bloomed though they 
had germinated freely and had made fine plants. 

Mr. J. W. Mathews of the National Botanic Garden, 
Kirstenbosch, near Cape Town, South Africa, knows more 
of the proper way to grow the flowers of his country than 
most people. He recommends sun-ripening, even for germina- 
tion. Writing in the Journal of the Botanical Society of South 


Fall Work 
a 

in the Garden Africa, he says: (The seasons are, of course, the opposite 
ones from ours with no very low temperatures during the 


Are you setting out bulbs this Fall— | Winter and he includes many kinds of seeds, especially the 
or transplanting perennials—or build- | ones from the arid regions of the Cape) ‘“The shortest cut 
. * * . . 
Analysis: ing or a : peed You'll be | under our present knowledge is to sow the seeds soon after 
(By Wiley & Co., Baltimore, surer of success if you first improve 
, ala Aart an nae ae Florida asin Pr his they are ripe, and allow them to stand throughout the Sum- 
Moisture ...............- 36.02 . mer without watering. When the days are shortening, say 


























For Successful 





On Dry Basis: i ; ; . y . 2 
PR rc) As ree ee s.s3 newly discovered organic matter gives early in April, watering may be started with the prospects of 
Organic Matter ....... 5 pid 87 better results for these three specific a. ana AS OO AGO Mla 
ake t.deeieoe .O* e J 4 
wai... 3.52 reasons: It is less acid than other years Y ger! a | Sate: §5).. taal 
Phosphorous (P205) «.... 28 “organics” and will not sour the soil. nother writer mocks fie pleasantly (July 15), having 
POC TED. 2.0.8:0:2 166-000 


Calcium (Os0)'......... 198 It contains a high percentage of had her dorotheanthus seeds grown in a greenhouse where 
we pope d capacity oot = Organic nitrogen which, gradually re- they undoubtedly had exactly the conditions I recommended, 


leased, helps nourish your plants for | i.e., plenty of water at the growing stage. She then put them 


Distributors: years. It is an ideal water container. | in a wall where they bloomed but died promptly. Though 
ce et &. after growth is well-advanced, these flowers will stand a good 
E. Miller Richardson & Co. FREE BOOKLET— Write our Boston sales 


BOSTON: office, or ask your distributor, listed at left, | 4¢al of dryness, I should not recommend them for wall- 
BRISTOL Ve et © Sone Corp: for helpful booklet, The Uses of Florida | planting. Roots on a wall are likely to be exposed a good 
Wood Howell Nurseries Humus for Better Lawns and Gardens. deal, especially if the plant hangs down. The Livingstone 


CHARLOTTE: E. J. Smith Co. 
CINCINNATI: 





The J. Chas. McCullough Oo. 
CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 
DETROIT: Terminal Sales Corp. 
JACKSONVILLE: 

Jacksonville Landscape Oo. 
NEW YORK: 
Stumpp & Walter Co. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH: 
Beckert Seed & Bulb Co, 
ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Co, 
WILMINGTON: 
Franklin J. Murphey 


FLORIDA 
HUMMUS 


Mined and Manufactured by 
Florida Humus Co., Zellwood, Fla. 
Sales Office: 141 Milk St., Boston 











Daisies have not a very long blooming period, anyhow. 

While I dislike extremely seeming to match my amateur 
views against the opinion of an expert like the Roving Gar- 
dener, I am obstinate enough to recommend the sun-baking 
nevertheless, feeling that it may do good in those cases where 
ripening was not completed at home. ‘Will he forgive me for 
saying that I hope he will give his nerine and veltheimia 
bulblets a gentle sun-cooking when they are ready to go to 
rest! 


Scarsdale, N. Y. —Sarah V. Coombs 
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SEPTEMBER BULB PLANTING 


ULB planting time is almost here again. Tulips give best 
results when planted in October, and many of the lilies 
do not arrive until November or December. Most of the other 
bulbs, however, can be planted in September and all of the 
daffodils should go into the ground before the end of this 
month. This is because these bulbs need to start root growth 
before cold weather comes. They do not grow as rapidly as 
tulips and therefore need a longer season. 

If tulips should be put in early in September, their tops 
as well as their roots might start to grow before the ground 
froze. It is not a hard and fast rule that daffodil bulbs must 
be planted in the month of September, because they will give 
reasonably good results if October planting is practiced. It 
is better, however, to get them in much earlier, and in 
England it is customary to plant narcissus bulbs in July. 

Amateurs frequently make the mistake of planting their 
bulbs too near the surface. Those of the narcissus tribe should 
go into the ground four to six inches, measuring to the top 
of the bulb. Of course, however, much depends upon the size 
of the bulbs. It is a pretty good rule that the tops should be 
planted at a depth which is four times the diameter of the 
bulbs. 

Let the fact be remembered that bulbs differ from started 
plants in that they should not be watered after they have 
been planted. There will be enough moisture in the ground 
to start them into growth, and every effort should be made 
to prevent water from standing on the beds, either in the 
Fall or Winter. 

Daffodils will thrive in one place for several years, but 
eventually will become crowded and will give flowers which 
are smaller and fewer in number. It is a pretty good rule to 
separate them every three or four years. Of course, some 
garden makers take them up every Spring, but this involves 
too much labor for the average amateur. Bulbs which have 
been resting in the ground for a long time can be lifted and 
replanted now, although it is more difficult to locate them 
than in the Spring, when the tops can be seen. 


PERENNIALS GOOD FOR BEDDING 


N addition to the perennials named by Dr. Hamblin for 
bedding purposes (Horticulture, Sept 1) I would suggest 
the viola Maggie Mott and Geranium argenteum. | have not 
tried either for bedding, but Maggie Mott has proved a very 
constant and generous bloomer with blossoms much more 
showy than those of Viola cornuta. In my garden in partial 
shade the plant is somewhat leggy but the branches pegged 
down continue to bloom and soon cover a large space. 








Geranium argenteum, although an alpine, does not seem | 


difficult and has a long period of bloom. The foliage is free 
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from disease and very attractive. It grows about six inches | 


high. 
—Cornelia Golay Benedict. 
Machiasport, Me. 


DIVIDING AND PLANTING PHLOX 


ATE Autumn is the best time to buy phlox plants. They | 


are cheap and are easily handled. Old plants now in the 
garden ought to be divided at least once in three years. The 
centers of the clumps gradually lose their vitality, and when 
a division is made should be discarded. The outer roots are 
always the most vigorous, and these are the ones to depend 
upon when making new beds. One should discard all small 
seedling plants that may be growing in the old clump because 
they will outgrow the original variety in time. Seedlings bear 
the magenta-colored flowers. 
Root cuttings are sometimes used to obtain rapid increase. 
The roots are cut into pieces two inches long and planted 


one or two inches deep in a coldframe, being kept shaded until | 
the new shoots appear. Water must be given freely and cold- | 


frame protection will be required until Spring. 


Buy Your DutchBulbs* 
Direct for Holland Growers \’ 


Who have Devoted their Gntire 
Lives to Bulb Yrowing_ 


—_. 
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Skill in bulb culture is a Van Bourgondien family tradition. 
We of this generation have devoted our entire lives to bulb culture. Our 
Duteh Bulbs are grown in our own Holland Nurseries under the supervision = 
of Peter Van Bourgondien. After inspection and grading, these Bulbs are shipped 

te our Long Island warehouse, ready to be sent direct to you. 


All Bulbs offered here are TOP-SIZE (Exhibition Size), much larger than No. |; you 
cannot buy bigger or better bulbs at any price. You will never know what large and beautiful 
blooms you can produce until you have planted our TOP-SIZE DUTCH BULBS. 


Combination Tulip Collection Majestic Giant Darwins 
Darwins, Breeders and Cottage 50 | seg 10 a | ove Var.. “Ss 
50 Bul 100 Bulbs, 10 Each o Wecesies J 
100 Hey P4 —_ f 4 “phen no The royalty of Tulipdom, outstanding in 
Outstanding varieties in each group "dif- size, tall and stately. Afterglow, apricot- 
fering in color. Each variety packed and orange; Bartigon, fiery crimson; Pride of 
labeled separately. A splendid balanced Col- 
lection. All May-flowering. 














Haarlem, brilliant rose carmine; Farneombe 
Sanders, brilliant scarlet; Inglescombe Yel- 
low; Flamingo, delicate shell pink; Clara 
Butt, salmon pink; Dream, beautiful lilac; 
Victoire D’Oliviere, light red; Faust, glossy 
brown. 








Rare English Iris 
Entirely different in form from Bearded 
and Japanese Iris, with spreading, graceful 








Crocus—New Giant Strain 


petals. Wide color range—blue, purple and 50 Sue. 10 —- | 5 we cove 01-8 
hite, 100 Bulbs, 10 Each of | Ph axes ? 
wan. en veined one Seathaved. 100 Bulbs, Mixed Varieties........ 2.25 


50¢ per doz.; $3.75 per 100 Larger and finer than the older Crocus 
varieties. The named Collections will in- 
clude yellow, lavender, pure white, purple and 
striped Giant Crocus. 


Hyacinths 
Special Bedding Size 
Specially selected bulbs of finest named 
varieties, producing large, full trusses, each 
variety distinctive in coloring. 
30 Bulbs, 6 Each of 5 Celors....$2.00 
60 Bulbs, 6 Each of 10 Colors.... 3.85 


Bulbs of each variety offered in this advertisement are packed separately 
and labeled—and remember every bulb will be of TOP-SIZE (Exhibition 
Size) the largest size the market affords. 

Send check or money order today. All Shipments sent POSTPAID at 
proper planting time, with Cultural Directions. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 28, BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


TRADE MARK Holland Nurseries at Hillegom 


FROM GROWER D/RECT TO CONSUMER 








Daffodils for Naturalizing 
50 Bulbs, Selected Hardy Var...$1.85 
100 Bulbs, Selected Hardy Var... 3.50 
1,000 Bulbs, Selected Hardy Var...30.00 
Planted in odd corners, in full sun or 
semi-shade, they will bloom year after year 
with little care. Only sizes and varieties 
suitable for naturalizing are included. 
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You wouldn't take your 
window screens down in 


SEPTEMBER— 


— it's just as important to keep 
your garden protected, too. 


The hordes of garden pests continue to attack orna- 
mental trees and evergreens right up to frost. Healthy, 
vigorous growth in late Summer is needed to put plant- 
ings in sound condition for the rigors of Winter. Keep 
your garden free of injurious insects with the foremost 
nicotine preparation— 


| Wilsons 0.K. PLANT SPRAY 














is winning wider and more enthusiastic acceptance 
every month. Growers everywhere have found it unsur- 
passed for all horticultural purposes. 













Its true organic nature and extreme fineness combine 
to make Eureka the perfect plant food. 


CndrewMit 


Dept. E-9 ilon / 
\ SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 7 
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For your Fall planting 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
_OBDINABY LEAD PENCIL 
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A Style for Every Purpose 
Attractive, convenient, inconspicuous, 
Beautiful gray-green color blends with 
a Fe Mar 8 — 


HOWARD H. HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 














More than 1000 
species and varieties of 


Rock and Alpine 
Plants 


listed in our catalogue on 
how to have 


CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN 
THE ROCK GARDEN 
Collection of 6 — Autumn 
blooming rock garden plants 


$2.75 


Scientific advice given on selecting 
rock plants which will thrive in 
the different climatic conditions 
throughout the country. 


CRONAMERE ALPINE 
NURSERIES, INC. 
Shore Road 











Green Farms Connecticut 























It’s easy to kill lant insects with NEW EVER 
GREEN SPRAY—just add water and spray. 
NEW EVER GREEN kills both sucking in- 
sects (plant lice), chewing insects (worms), 
and beetles, but is harmless to you, your chil- 
dren, and your pets. Quickly rids your walk, 
lawn and pantry of ants. Just pour a solution 
on the ant hills and along the runways. When 
used according to directions it will not harm 
the plants and blossoms in your arden. Buy 
it at drug, hardware, seed and dep’t stores. 
Write for free illustrated booklet—"'How to 
Identify and Kill Common Plant Insects”. 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 








BULBS 


FOR AUTUMN PLANTING 
NEW 1935 Bulb Folder of amazing 
interest. Illustrates 58 varieties in 
natural colors. Specially priced offers. 

Mail Your Request Today! 

85 State % Boston 
Street Mass. 








LECTURE 


BULBS for the HOME GARDEN 
Fully illustrated including many 
Direct color slides of the 
INTERNATIONAL ae. SHOW 

“PLORA” 1 
Heemstede - - - - - Holland 
ALLEN W. EOMINGTER 
EAST FREETOWN 
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NEW ROSES JUST AHEAD 


HERE are several splendid roses among the novelties 

which are making their catalogue debuts this Fall. The 
one that gave me the most pleasure this year will not appeal 
to those who like a lot of “‘noise’’ in their garden, for this 
lovely rose is very, very quiet. It bears the rather difficult 
name of Mme. Pierre Koechelin and was originated by Joseph 
Sauvageot of France, from one of his unnamed seedlings and 
the Queen Alexandra Rose. The ovoid buds are a peculiar 
shade of greyish pink and open to large nicely imbricated 
flowers of the softest, satiny, salmon-pink I have ever seen in 
a rose. Add to this exquisite color the delicious fragrance of 
the old centifolia roses, a strong bushy plant with bronzy 
foliage and you have a rose to cherish. 

J. H. Nicolas’ Gloaming, the progeny of Charles P. 
Kilham and Mrs. Pierre S. DuPont, has a lovely long pink 
bud which opens into a large loose, nicely perfumed flower 
of tender orange-pink. The plants are medium in height and 
well supplied with foliage. 

Texas Centennial is a lovely sport of President Hoover and 
exactly like its parent in everything except color. The ‘‘red”’ 
is different from that of any other red rose; it is the peculiar 
carmine red of the darkest part of a petal of President Hoover, 
with the same divisions of light and dark red. As the flower 
ages it becomes a different shade of rose pink. Texas Gold is 
another sport of President Hoover. It is also exactly like 
Hoover in everything except color. Texas Gold is golden yel- 
low with some of the outer petals lightly touched with pink 
in the same manner as some of the yellow sports of Talisman. 

We have not had many new roses from McGredy lately 
but this Fall three of his will be introduced. William Moore 
is a large exhibition flower somewhere between Dame Edith 
Helen and Editor McFarland, a strong deep pink color, with 
good fragrance. It is a splendid grower with large foliage like 
that of a hybrid perpetual. The next from McGredy is Fred 
Walker, which starts with a coral-red bud and finishes a nice 
shade of soft old rose with just a hint of a yellow flush. It 
has a mild fragrance. Red wood and very dark foliage make 
an attractive plant which is very free with its lovely flowers. 
The last, and, I think, the best of these Portadown novelties 
is McGredy’s Triumph, a high centered flower of deep orange- 
flame, an unusually lively color. When fully open it shows a 
mass of golden stamens. The plants are fine with lovely 
bronzy new foliage. I believe this rose will become very 
popular. 

The last in the list of the pinks is Carrie Jacobs Bond. 
This American rose is one of Fred Howard’s and if my mem- 
ory is correct is a cross of Premier Supreme and McGredy’s 
Scarlet. Anyway Premier blood shows in its ramrod-like 
canes standing stiffly upright, and in the large blooms of deep 
rose which are borne one to a stem. The color belongs in that 
troublesome zone between deep pink and light red, a color 


I am not interested in. No disbudding is necessary with this” 


rose, the upright compact plants remind one of a Lombardy 
poplar, and carry large healthy foliage. 

There are three interesting red hybrid teas. Fred Howard's 
Doctor Boone is one of the largest red roses in existence, a 

















MADONNA LILIES 


Plant now for June Blooms 
The larger the bulb, the more flowers per stalk 


h Doz. 
XX Jumbo Bulbs (stock limited) 75c 
I Eo, eo 4 echign oes ess ewan 50c $5.00 
Mammoth Bulbs ................00.- 35c 83 3.50 
I ND Toss bis 0'v'n np clinepahedeneetee 25c 8. 2..50 


Postpaid — Immediate Delivery 
Illustrated Bulb Folder Free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. 
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DREER’S BULB 
CATALOG 


it’s time to plant Tulip, Narcissus, Hyacinth, 
Crocus, Dattedit tris. tit and other bulbs ifer 
a beautiful spring-biooming garden. SEND 

NOW for FREE autumn edition of Dreer’s 
Cc of Bulbs, Plants, Shrubs and Seeds 
for Fall Planting. Beautiful cover in natural 
colors. Splendid novelties and standard varie- 
ties. Reasonable prices throughout. 


HENRY A. DREER 
. 155 Dreer Building Philadelphia, Pa, 

















A Complete Garden Shop 
Here you may satisfy your garden 
needs. Order our prize DELPHIN- 
IUMS — huge selected plants that 
will give giant spikes of gorgeous 
color next Spring. 50c each. 


WHEELER’S 


Boston-Worcester Turnpike, Natick, Mass. 





_ SUNSET LILY 
Acclaimed by thousands 
at home and abroad 
>| one of the finest garden 
i] lilies. Beautiful, vigor- 
{| ous, hardy. Flowers rich 
scarlet with yellow face, 
maroon spotted. 

2 strong bulbs $1.00 
Send for illustrated 
catalog 
YEREX LILY GARDENS 
TIGARD, ORE. 








Rare Native Shrubs and Peren- 
nials from The Land of the Sky 


Stewartia pentagyna Helonius bullata — 
Dendrium prostratum Gentiana porphyrio 
Leucothoe acuminata  Liatris halleri 
Robinia boyntoni Doinaea muscipula 
Ilex vomitoria Carex fraseri 


Price List Free 


NIK-NAR NURSERY 
Biltmore Station Asheville, N. C. 
















STEMmeo “a 1 15 BULBS for 50c 
ons 33 Bulbs for’ $1.00 


= POST 
fee J Finest Quality, Named and Labeled 


a. - a Send with your order names and addresses 
“yo of ten friends with flower gardens and 
OA > we will include Three Extra Bulbs FREE. 
R hl LIST ILLUSTRATED 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
R. F. D. 6, BOX 516 TACOMA, WASH. 








RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS and AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE 
Elevation 4,000 feet 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Catalog upon request Augusta, Georgia 





DAFFODILS 


Yellow any $3. .10 
per 100 ..... 
Short bso 
Der 2O0 s2<es $9. 90 
Oatalog of Spring 
flowering bulbs Free 
STASSEN FLORAL 
GARDENS 











BOX 30 
ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
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Get Your LAWN 
Ready for WINTER 


yor success of establishing a new 
lawn this fall or renovating an 
old one, starts with the preparation 
of the soil. 


When a generous supply of Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss is mixed with 
loam and fertilizer to a depth of 
three to five inches, you have a foun- 
dation for a strong permanent lawn. 
Write for full details. 


PEAT Moss 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising and Research Dept. 
155 JOHN STREET NEW YORK CITY 






ej Burpee’s 
Daffodils 
aN) 2 Bulbs fore 
Dee Daffodils at a fraction of their ae | 

f 


i cost and enjoy these Spring flowers in 






your garden. Best large and medium 
trumpet Daffodils mixed. All Bulbs 
guaranteed to bloom. Special offer: 
2 12 Bulbs (value 65c) for only 25¢; 
= 50 Bulhs $1.00; 100 Bulbs $2.00. 
All Bulbs sent postpaid 
BURPEE’S FALL 
BULB BOOK FREE 
Allabout best Tulips, Daf- 
fodils, Hyacinths, Blue- 
bells, Crocus, Snowdrops, 
etc., for Fall planting. 
W.ATLEE BURPEE CO. # 
797 Burpee Building 
PHILADELPHIA 


Single Peonies 








Each 
Wild Rose—an enchanting pink $2.00 
La Fiancee—exquisite white .... 1.50 


Also, a full line of the wanted herbs, 
and the loveliest of perennials. 


We grow only the choicer strains, 
to grace the finest garden. 


Special Hybrid Delphiniums 


In bloom now, we can select for you 
delectable colors—$3.00 each 


OLIVE BELCHES 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre Massachusetts 








Wild Rose Iris Garden 
ELLA W. CALLIS 
New Rare and Good Old Iris 
The best of all types 
ROUTE 5 ST. JOSEPH, MO. 











HANTON 


AN INVISIBLE GLOVE 
GARDENING and HOUSEWORK 
you can enjoy 
Without fear of soiled or stained hands. 
Protection Against: Poison Ivy, Irrita’ 
Plants, Garden Stains, Housework Hands. 
Excellent for Burns—Write for Oircular to 
THE HANToN COMPANY 

Box 142-K Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Discounts to Garden Clubs—Agents wanted 
2 oz. bottle 50 cents 8 oz. bottle $1.00 





Two lovely native perennials for the 
wild garden or half-shady border. Plant 
now in liberal groups for Spring bloom, 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


$1.20 for 10, $2.50 for 25 


TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM 


85c for 10, $1.65 for 25 
Postage Extra) 


( 
GRAY & COLE ward Hiv, Mass. 











HORTICULTURE 


flower of splendid form, with velvety deep crimson petals 
heavily veined with black. There are about 25 gorgeous petals 
and the bloom is richly perfumed. My only criticism is that 
a limber neck sometimes allows the great flowers to hang their 
heads, but this can be partially overcome by feeding the plants 
plenty of wood ashes. 

Matador, from Van Rossem, is a large fragrant rose of 
scarlet crimson. The form and color reminds me very much 
of Kordes, Malar Ros. Matador is a nice rose but I doubt if 
we need both it and Malar Ros. 

The last red is Tremno, from the Bohemian grower Jan 
Bohm. It will please lovers of that grand old rose Chateau 
de Clos Vougeot, being a sport from and a few shades darker 
than that variety, a deep velvety maroon with all of 
Vougeot’s wonderful fragrance. 

In the fancy shades, Carillon tops the list with a flower 
much like Mme. Edouard Herriot but on a vigorous healthy 
plant. J. H. Nicolas produced Carillon from the same seed 
pod as the new Gloaming. 

There have been scores of orange-pink or orange-salmon 
blends since ‘‘Herriot’’ won the London Daily Mail prize of 
$5,000 several years ago. Some of the later varieties had bet- 
ter plants but the flowers were not as brilliant as the original, 
and ‘“‘Herriot’’ has been popular with connoisseurs. In Caril- 
lon we have practically the same flower on an attractive 
healthy plant. It should be very popular. 

Lucy Nicolas, originated by Mallerin in France and named 
for the lovely daughter of J. H. Nicolas, has a large loose 
flower of satiny orange-copper. It has 50 or more petals and 
a sweet honey-like fragrance. The plants are quite tall and 
branching. One of its greatest assets is its long lasting quality 
as a cut flower. 

Another Mallerin rose, just a little different, is Annie Du- 
peyrat which is very double (75 or 80 petals), of deep old 
rose color with an orange base and a silvery edge to the petals. 
The inner petals crimp and fold, giving the flower a very 
substantial appearance. It is tea scented. 

The last of the hybrid teas, also from Mallerin, is Yvonne 
Millot, a connoisseur’s rose of an exquisite shade of pale 
apricot. The large loose flowers have a rich fruity fragrance 
and remind one somewhat of Feu Joseph Looymans, a beau- 
tiful rose of a few years ago which has almost disappeared here 
in the East. 

Again let me urge readers of Horticulture to plant as late 
in the Fall as the ground can be dug. Water well, hill up soil 
to the top of the canes at once, and the plants will start off 
in the Spring like old established roses. 


—R. Marion Hatton. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Fothergilla Major 


Many other hardy rare plants for 
the Garden. Catalogue free. 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
158 Williams Street Taunton, Mass. 


— 


**A Little Book 
About Roses” 


(33rd annual issue) 














combined with 


“The Flower Beautiful” 


an unusual Rose and Peony catalogue 
sent free to garden owners who demand 
the highest quality plants for Fall 
planting. Illustrated in true color. 





George H. Peterson, Inc. 
Specialists in 
Roses and Peonies 
Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 

















Will Bloom Next Spring / 
Named varieties of OWN- 
LILACS ROOT plants are so differ- 
ent from the common Lilac 


(Syringa vulgaris). Flow- 
ers double and single, interesting colors, medium 
height compact growth, fragrant—a comparatively 
little known shrub, but a mighty attractive one. 
Absolutely hardy, of course. Try one of each. 


Charles X. Single; reddish purple. 
President Grevy. Double; deep blue. 

Mme, Casimir-Perier. Double; pure white. 
Belle de Nancy. Double; delicate pink. 
President Poincare. Double; deep pink. 


Single Plants Collection No.1 Collection No. 2 


8-4 ft. $1 One each above One each above 
5 varieties. 8-4 5 varieties. 2-3 


ft. plants $4.50 ft. plants $2.50 


AUTUMN Supplement Lists: special low 
Fall prices on Oollections including Lwupines, 
Delphinium, Lilies, Peonies, Iris, and 

many perennials. 


Send for YOUR COPY-.-- 





Box B CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 


“A compact mass of bloom next Spring 


| for thein- 


| story. No 
| obliga- 





F-H. HORSFORD 








GET MORE BUSINESS 
Use Post-Card Ads! 


You can now ilustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself—all on a simple, inexpen- 
sive little machine called the 


Elliott CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal cards. 
You have nocutstobuyortype ~& 
to set. Nurseries are rapidly i 
discovering the big results from sy 
post-card messages sent 
to customers and pros- 
pects. Time and money 
saving, too, for other 
businesses. 
Write 
NOW 








teresting 
Oardver- 
tiser 


Son. Ad- 
THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 


123 ALBANY STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








CEDAR HILL, 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
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KEYSTONE 


AND STAKE 
| abel is sea green pyralin; stake 
10” long rust proof aluminum 
painted green. Use ordinary lead 
— for permanent marking. 
rice $5.00 per hundred; special 
offer 20 for $1.00. Sample free. 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


—JF 











pel Frans 


yor VINE BUSH OR SHRUB 
Nail MARVEL TRAINERS to wall 


or trellis; turn ends around branch. Metal is 
soft, pliable. Bend to any position, 
will not injure shrubs. Neat. 
David MarrCo. Camillus, N.Y. 
Agents and lers Wante 
Send Ten Cents For Trial Order 


BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 

















Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














Snowdrops 


Lovely little Snowdrops, earl- 
iest Spring flowers, bloom 
outdoors before the snow is 
gone, live for years, Plant 
this Fall. 6 bulbs (30c 
value) postpaid for 10c; 690 
} for $1. Send dime or dollar 
today! Bulb Book free. 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffo- 
dils, etc., many special offers. 
JAMES VICK, 633 VICK BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Rarest 


FLOWERING BULBS 


Oharming hardy kinds for the distinctive 
garden: Plume Hyacinth, Hoop-petticoat 
Daffodil, Lewisia brachycalyx, Eremurus, 
Autumn-flowering Orocus, Butterfly Tulip, 
and others as unusual. 

Interesting, unique catalog on request 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Merchantville, Dept. B., New Jersey 





LILIES 


Dozen 

L. regale (Regal lily) .......... $1.50 

L. tenuifolium (Coral lily) ..... 1.50 

L. concolor (Red star lily) ..... 2.00 

L. Willmottiae (Wilmott’s Lily) 2.00 
GEO. L. RICE 

FITCHBURG MASS. 





Tested Seeds 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 















HORTICULTURE 
SEED-SOWING METHODS 


S the “Roving Gardener’’ protested in the July 15 issue 

that he cannot agree with me that watering by immer- 

sion is not a tedious task, it may be advisable to explain my 

method. For nearly 800 pots I use only two 24-inch wash- 

tubs; one tub will hold 11 five-inch pots, or 28 three-inch 

ones. The pots are set in these tubs in water almost to the 
rims. 

The time required for watering, that is, until the surface of 
the soil is moist, depends largely on the amount of drainage 
in the bottom of the pot. With two inches of crushed stone 
covered by a thin layer of spaghnum (for the five-inch size, 
less if the, pot is smaller) ten minutes will usually suffice; 
decrease in the amount of drainage material lengthens the time 
to an hour or more. As the surface moisture is always less 
than that in the bottom of the pot, it is quite safe to leave 
the pots in the water for a considerable time without danger 
of damping off. Occasionally when other work interfered, I 
have left them for two or three days without bad results. 
This makes it possible to do the watering at odd times, and 
without constant attendance during the process. 

The ungerminated pots are set on a concrete floor, and are 
covered with asphalt building paper, which keeps the moisture 
remarkably constant. Usually with this covering watering 
at intervals of two to three weeks is sufficient, while during 
freezing weather no attention is required. The pots are not 
brought into the basement during the winter, as a tempera- 
ture just above freezing causes premature germination. Of 
course, the seeds are kept in the dark, but I am not yet pre- 
pared to agree that light is ever essential for germination, as 
I have germinated over 40 species of primula with the pots 
covered. 

The statement that three-inch pots are sufficiently large 
makes me wonder how thickly the “Roving Gardener’’ sows 
his seeds, as I frequently find the five-inch too small. ‘Thin 
sowing is a great labor-saver, for if only a few plants are in 
a pot it is possible to leave them undisturbed until large 
enough to go into their permanent places. Then, too, ger- 
mination of alpines is so erratic that often some plants have 
several leaves while others are just coming through the soil, 
so that transplanting must be delayed for a considerable time. 

Last Winter portions of a number of seed pots were left 
undisturbed, and the plants in these wintered far better than 
the ones that had been set in much more heavily banked 
frames in late Summer. This was because heaving of the soil 
in the pots was less violent and more uniform than in the 
frames, so that there was little tendency for even the tiniest 
seedlings to be forced out of the ground. More surprising was 
the large germination the second Spring, even of species which 
had come up very generously the first year. In several cases 
where the first plants had failed to survive the Winter this 
second germination gave a chance for a second trial of the 


species, and as the germination took place weeks before the* 


first seedlings appeared in the germinating shed, the plants 
are far larger and better able to withstand the Winter than 
if they had come from new seed. Plants of Primula florinde, 
in particular, in the old pots are at least three times as large 
as those sown in December. Had the sowings been made in 
small pots, in almost all cases transplanting would have been 
necessary, with consequent loss of this second crop. 


—C. R. Worth. 
Groton, N. Y. 
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DWARF HYBRID 
ASTERS 


Similar in habit to novi-belgi type, 
but only 6 to 10 inches high, and as 
much across. Very drought resisting, 
blooming from early Aug. to late Oct. 
Countess of Dudley—clear pink 
Lady Henry Haddocks—clear pale pink 
Marjorie—rose pink 
Nancy—lavender pink 


Ronald—lilac pink 
Victor—lavender biue. 


Catalog value $3.00. Collection sent 
for $2.00, plus postage. Three plants, 
your selection, $1.00. 

WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 








FOR SPRING GAIETY—Primulas, Prim- 
ula veris, red, yellow eye, 3 for 25 cts. 
Primula veris, Munstead Giants, Invincible 
Giants, Primula hybrida, Red Hugh, Prim- 
ula elatior (Jacquin’s Oxli }s 2 for 25 cts. 
Phlox Paul Dutrie, apple-blossom pink, 2 
for 25 cts. Ornithogalum umbellatum, hardy 
bulb, 30 cts. per dozen. All postpaid. Hill- 
side Gardens, Box 173, Brattleboro, Vt. 





DAFFODILS: Every worthwhile variety in 
general commerce. Special list of imported 
varieties. For naturalizing named varieties 
at $10.00 per bushel. Special quotation per 
1000. Boxwood and plant specialties. 
Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 


DUTCH IRIS: 5 each of 5 named varieties, 
$1.00. TULIPS: 5 each of 6 named varie- 
ties, $1.00. EARLEHAM HYBRID MONT- 
BRETIAS: 2 each His Majesty, Queen 
Alexandra, Queen of Spain, $1.00. Pair 
Oaks Bulb Gardens, Woodburn, Oregon. 








BEGONIAS—Unusual Varieties our spe- 
cialty. Booklet describing over 200 varie- 
ties 35c. Green Tree Flower Gardens, 316 
W. Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CACTUS PLANTS — 10 baby size or 6 
blooming size, all different, $1.00 prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, 
Box 143, Van Horn, Texas. 


DAFFODILS: 2 each King Alfred, Spring 
Glory, Bernardino, Laurens Koster, Gloria 
Mundi, Early Surprise, Sir Watkin, $1.00. 
Fair Oaks Bulb Gardens, Woodburn, Oregon 











BLUEBERRIES: Shapely fruiting shrubs 
for your garden. Strictly high class. Book- 
let. Houston Orchards, Hanover, 
TWENTY-FIVE — 2 year old Perennial 
Phlox, each different, 125 varieties, $1.00. 
Justamere Nook, Ellenville, N. Y 











HARDY LILIES for Fall planting. List on 
request. Edgar L. Kline, Grower and Im- 
porter, Oswego, Oregon. 


40 LARGE DARWIN TULIPS, $1.00, or 
your choice of 50 colored Freesias, 50 
Dutch Iris, 100 Anemones or 150 Ranuncu- 
lus, $1.00, postpaid. Three items, $2.75. 
Catalog. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. H, La 
Verne, California. 


ROCKERY GEMS: Campanula Poschars- 
kyana, Rosa Rouletti, Large-growing Sem- 
pervivums Bourgeanum, Pallidium, Rho- 
danicum; Double pink tunica. Collection, 
$1.50; any 3, $1.00. Lark Meadows, West 
Mansfield, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Gardener: Life experience indoor and out. 
Norwegian and Danish training. Middle 
aged, married, desires position on small 
estate. best of reference. W. L., Care of 
“Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 

















Wanted: Position as superintendent or 
head gardener on estate. Fully experienced 
in greenhouse, vegetables, lawns, tennis 
courts, sw mming pools, etc. H. S., Care of 
“Horticulture,”” Boston, Mass. 

Young woman wants work in florist’s shop. 
Has some experience. Graduate of high 
school agricultural course. I. K., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 

















10 Bulbs 25c, 45 Bulbs $1 


POSTPAID 


GOLD UR 
Large Golden Yellow Trumpet 


Sead with order, names and addresses 
of ten flower gardeoers and we will 
send you Two Extra Bulbs FREE, 


a & IM COLOR 
RDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
R. F. D. 6, BOX 516H TACOMA, WASH, 















Once more, as Autumn nears, we say: 
*‘*~DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES!’’ 


Don’t waste the precious plant foods in fallen leaves. Mix them with ADCO and they 
turn into rich organic manure. So do weeds, oumine and other garden rubbish. 
Send for “Artificial Manure and How to Make It,’’ FREE. 

ADCO, Carlisle, Pa. 
Makers also of the new ADCO WEED-KILLER for LAWNS, which eradicates 
weeds without injury to the grass. Sample 3-lb. can postpaid for $1.00; 25-lbs. 
f.o.b. $3.75; special prices on large quantities. 











Wanted: Position as gardener-caretaker 
of a small estate close to or in Boston. 
understand the care and culture of lawns, 
trees, shrubs, flowers and vegetables. Also 
the care‘and maintenance of heaters, both 
coal and oil. I can furnish references. 
J. H. L., Care of Horticulture,’ Boston, 
Mass. 





Wanted: Position as gardener. Excellent 
references. Experienced. 28 years old and 
single. J. K., Oare of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 


~ 








